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a long period, plebeian, was anciently, like most common 
Irish names, of honorable distinction, and supplied, many 
eminent persons to the church, as will be seen from the 
following extracts from our Annals : — 

" Mael-Brigid O'Brolcan, Bishop of Leinster and Kil- 
dare, who is called by our Annalists, a man of great fame, 
died in 1097. 

" Mael-columb O'Brolchan, was suffragan to Celsus, the 
Archbishop of Armagh, in the year 1 122. 

" Mael-Brigid O'Brolchan, who was suffragan to Gela- 
sius, Archbishop of Armagh, died on the 29th of January, 
1 139. He is called a man of great virtues. 

" Flathbert O'Brolchain, was promoted to the Bishop- 
rick of Derry, in 1158, and was one of the most distin- 
guished ecclesiastics of his time for learning, piety, and 
charity. He was previously Abbot of Derry, and Su- 



preme Moderator of all the Abbies of Ireland. He was 
also elected to the Abbey of Hy, or Iona, but refused the 
election. In the year 1164, he built the Cathedral of 
Derry, by the assistance of Maurice, or properly Mur- 
cheartach Mac Laughlin, King of Ireland, He died in the 
year 1 1 75." — See Ware's Bishops. 

" O'Brolchain, the Prior and Grand Senior of the Ab- 
bey of Derry, died in 1202. He was in high estimation 
for his many virtues and extensive learning." — Ann, Muns- 
ter. 

The curious and interesting relic of this ancient family 
above described, is now in the possession of an intelligent 
antiquary in the County of Down, and is valuable not 
only as an ancient relic, but as a proof of the accuracy 
and authenticity of those Annals to which we have so fre- 
quently referred. P. 



ANCIENT IRISH BRACELETS OF GOLD 




The prefixed wood-cuts represent two rings of Gold 
of the same size, found, a few weeks since, by a country- 
man near the Castle of Trimleston, in the County of 
Meath, and purchased by Mr. Charles Stewart, Silversmith, 
of Dame-street, in whose possession the larger ring at pre- 
sent remains , the smaller one has passed into the Mu- 
seum of the Dean of St. Patricks. The larger ring weighs 
12 ounces, the smaller 2 ounces, 2 drs. 

The gold in both is of an exceeding fine quality. 

Rings of this kind are frequently found in our Island, 
and were probably used for Bracelets. They occur 
not only in gold, but also in silver and brass, and their 
use among warriors, which appears to have been general, 
constituted a chief temptation to the cupidity of the 
Northern hordes who infested our island so long, and 
whose heroes are usually characterised by their Poets, as 
" exacters of rings" or " the conquerors of the forlorn 
wearers of rings," the " generous distributors of rings," &c. 

When we reflect on the extraordinary quantity of gold 
ornaments which are still frequently — we might almost 
say daily — discovered in our bogs, &c. it will at once ac- 
count for the persevering bravery which those pirates 
displayed in their incursions, and give a remarkable procf 
of the quantity of this precious metal, anciently in our 
island ; for it is a fact , that gold ornaments are of far 
more frequent occurrence than those of silver or bronze. 

Rings of this kind, were not only used as ornaments, 
but before the introduction of minted coin, served as 



money. They are frequently made mention of in our 
annals. Thus at the year 1 150, it is recorded in the annals 
of the Four Masters, that the blessed Abbot (of Derry) 
Flabertach O'Brolchan, brother to Maol Brigid, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, made a visitation throughout Kinel- 
eogan (Tirone) and received from Murcheartach Hua- 
Lochluinn, King of Ireland, twenty oxen, together with the 
Kings own horse, and a gold ring which weighed five ounces, 
&c. ; and in the following year it is recorded that the 
Abbot made another visitation throughout Siolcathasaich, 
and received from Cuculad O'Flann, Prince of that country, 
a horse, with a gold ring weighing two ounces, from every 
nobleman, a horse ; and a sheep from each master of a fa- 
mily. 

We have already observed (p. 157) that the golden col- 
lars and bracelets are frequently found together, corres- 
ponding in pattern. The former also served in lieu of 
money, and are also frequently mentioned in our annals. — 
Thus in the year 1004, the monarch, Brian Boroimhe, on 
leaving the town of Armagh, in which he had sojourned for 
a week, left a collar of gold, weighing twenty ounces, as 
alms, on the great altar of the church (annals of Innis- 
fallen). It will probably be asked, was this profusion of 
the most precious metal, of native production or foreign 
importation? In our opinion it must have been the pro- 
duct of our own mines, for if it were not, gold ornaments 
would be equally discovered in the sister Islands, and we 
should not have'been without some notice of their impor- 
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tation into- our own. But, on the contrary, the discovery 
of the gold mines in the county of Wicklow is recorded in 
our histories, as preceding- the first manufacture and use of 
golden collars and bracelets, though the latter is referred to 
a. period extremely remote. Thus in Mac Geoghegan's 
translation of the ancient book of Clonmacnoise, which was 
written in the 12th century, and said to be, in its ancient 
historical portion, a transcript of the Seancus-mor, com- 
piled in the 5th century, we read that gold mines were 
first discovered in the reign of Tighernmas, the twenty- 
sixth King of Ireland, and that he was the first monarch 
who caused goblets of gold to be made, and the refining of 
gold and silver, and the procuring his goldsmith, that dwelt 
near the Liffey, (named Ucadon, of Cualann at Fothart 
iu the county of Wicklow), to make gold and silver pins, to 
put in men and women's garments about their necks.-r- 
T his Tighernmas died, according to O'Flaherty's chrono- 
logy, in the year of the world 3034, or 784 years before 
Christ. In the same ancient record, we are informed, that 
Munemon, of the Heberian line, in the year 3222, was the 
first King that ornamented the neck and arms of the no- 
bility with gold collars and bracelets ; and that in the roign 
of his son Aldergoid, who succeeded him, the custom of 
wearing rings of gold on men and women's fingers, first 
came into use ; from which we learn, that gold was 
employed for useful purposes previous to its application to 
ornamental ones. 

From the rery great rudeness of the workmanship in 
the bracelets now before us, we should refer them to a 
most remote antiquity. P. 

A TOUR TO CONNAUGHT. 

LETTER VIII. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 

Dear Mr. Penny Journal — In answer to your note 
requesting to know whether I intended to proceed 
with my Tour to Connaught, I desire to tell you, that 
along with the influenza, a disease still more unusual has 
come over me, and untrue to the characteristic hardihood 
and nonchalance of an O'Toole, I have been induced to 
think that my trivial remarks, caught up as driving along 
the dusty road to Athlone, are little worthy of your sober, 
useful, and instructive periodical. However, as you pro- 
perly suggest that as I undertook to travel in your pages 
at all, I ou£,*ht to touch Connaught before your present vo- 
lume is concluded, I shall make a push to get to Athlone, 
and there, perhaps, the Shannon may revive my self- 
respect, and a dip in its translucent waters act with the 
efficacy for which it is proverbial, and wash away the mo- 
desty that is so foreign to my Milesian nature. 

I recollect, sir, what perhaps has escaped the recollec- 
tion of your readers, that I had got beyond Horse-Leap, 
and was on the road to the next stage — Moate ; formerly 
called the Moate of Gren-oge — the Moate of young Grania 
or Grace, Some legend there is concerning a Milesian 
princess taking on herself the office of a Brehon.and from 
this Moate adjudicating causes, and delivering her oral 
Jaws to her people. At present it is a neat and pretty 
))Iace, as all toM'ns in Ireland are that are much inhabited 
by Quakers. It is really refreshing, after having your 
senses of sight, smelling, and hearing, outraged in passing 
through such an assemblage of mud cabins, pig-sties, and 
dung-hills, as Kilcock and Kinnegad present, to see the 
cultivated fields, the slated cottages, and the whitewashed 
dwellings in and about Moate. I have often, since the 
hot blood of the O'Toole's has begun to run cooler in my 
veins, supposed that Ireland might be advantaged were 
its people to turn Quakers. What a change my fancy 
contemplates — a nation of fighters turned into a commu- 
nity of friends-; but how cruel would it be thus to cut up 
the trades of distillers, publicans, pike-makers, and police- 
men ; and then, us these Quakers are neither Protestants or 
Catholics — as they care little for priest or parson — can they 
be Christians ? 1 confess I know little of their specific doc- 
trines, but methinks their practices are more Gospel-like 
than those even of my own believing race ; and I am tempt- 
ed to suppose-that Captains O'Kockor O'Toole, have not, 
with all their fkith and all their exploits, done as much 
good in their generation, as these smooth, and snug, and easy 



going people. To be sure, they too, had their hot times 
as M*ell as others ; and the steady, demure, barrel-bodied 
Friand, with his single-breasted surcoat scarcely able to 
girth in his abdomenic protuberance, or the pule, placid, 
dove-eyed, and sadly-attired sister of the present day, arc 
but cool contrasts to the stem, burning, fervid, bareboned, 
proselytizing fanatic of George Pox's time, who roamed the 
world testifying against parsons, priests, and steeple- 
houses. "When John Parrot, moved by mighty impulse, 
Went to convert the Doge of Venice — and Samuel Fisher 
•rushed to Rome, to testify the truth before roseate car- 
dinals, and instead of kissing the pope's toe give it a 
bite, and told his holiness he was an ti- Christ — nay more, 
when the fair Mary Fisher appeared in her simple garb 
and sweet solemn face before the Turkish Sultan, in the 
presence • of his mighty army at Adrianople, and there 
spoke what she had on her mind with such simple solem- 
nity and unveiled modesty, that Mahomet heard her with 
gravity and attention, and though he might have wished 
to have such a variety of womankind in his haram, he 
dismissed her with admiration and respect; so much so, 
that she passed through hordes of Paynims without a 
guard, and arrived at Constantinople without scoff or hurt 
— I say, the quiet, sedate, unmeddling Quakers of the 
present day, are as different from their progenitors as the 
Frigid from the Torrid Zone, and occupying now the 
cool sequestered character of those who mind their own 
business; we see them prosperous in themselves, and not 
interfering with others, except iu a temporal sense, to do 
them good. 

Moate a Gren-oge is surrounded with ruined castles and 
churches, moates, raths, and memorials of the wars, the 
feuds, and the ferocities of former times. It lias had also 
its day of great Quaker prosperity, which is I fear, pass- 
ing away ; for the manufactures of linen and cotton which 
these good people encouraged, and which they upheld 
perhaps longer than any other class of employers, arc 
now undersold and almost ruined by the overwhelming 
power of British machinery. The pretty, grassy, and 
well cultivated hills around this town, surrounded as they 
are by large bogs, liave, as a good military position, been 
the scene, in the wars of Ireland, of many a skirmish and 
battle. Here, in the wars of the llevolution, a severe 
battle was fought between the forces of King William, 
under General De Ginkcl, and of James, under Brigadier 
Clifford. The Irish attempted to defend the town, which 
was merely ditched and palisadocd, but were forced to eva- 
cuate it and fall back 'on Athlone ; the horse retreating by 
the road, the infantry through the bogs and fustn esses with 
which the country abounds. Here the ttuperces — who, 
in those days, were so numerous and so effective, arad who 
seemed to be actuated with the same spirit, and to put iu 
practice the same "warfare as the Spanish Guerrillas, to the 
no small astonishment of the English army, had recourse 
to a manoeuvre with which they were familiar : — a large 
party that had skirmished with the British regiments, and 
given them no small annoyance by their bush-firing and 
desultory attack, driven by the bayonet^ fled to the red 
bog on the left of the town, and there, as if by enchant- 
ment, hundreds of men, in the open day, instantly disap- 
peared — they were gone as ghosts — and not a single run- 
away could be seen as a mark for a bullet or a butt for a 
bayonet or pike. Storey, in his interesting account of 
these civil wars, thus describes this evasion : — *' The Kap- 
perees escaped to the bog, and in a moment .ill disap- 
peared j which may seem strange to those who have not 
seen it, but something of this kind I have seen myself, 
and it is thus done : — When the llaperees have no mind 
to show themselves upon the bogs, the}' commonly sink 
down between two or three hillocks grown over with long 
grass, so that you may as soon find a hare as one of them ; 
and they^ conceal their arms thusi — they take off the lock, 
and put it in their nocket or hide it in some dry place ; 
thev stop the muzzle close with a cork, and the touch-hole 
with a small quill, and then throw the piece, itself into a 
bog-hole. ^ You sec one hundred of them without arms, 
who look like the poorest, humblest slaves in the world, and 
you may search until you are weary before you find one 
of their guns ; but yet, when they have a mind to do mu- 
chief; they are all ready at an hour's warning, for every 



